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ABSTRACT 

Education reformers are urging that all students meet 
new and more challenging expectations for learning. A crucial 
question is whether the education system, including the people who 
comprise it, have the ability to meet these new demands. This report 
argues that discussions of capacity should be broadened to include 
such factors as the relationship between teacher capacity and the 
abilities of schools and districts to accomplish standards-based, or 
systemic, reform. The report provides a framework for thinking about 
capacity and suggests ways that systemic reform strategies could help 
increase capacity. It also describes findings of a 3-year case study 
of systemic reform conducted by the Consortium for Policy Research in 
Education at 12 schools in 6 school districts reputed to be active in 
reform. The districts are located in three states taking different 
approaches to reform — California, Michigan, and Vermont. The ways in 
which two such strategies — professional development and state 
assessment — were used to enhance educational capacity are described. 

A list of relevant CPRE publications is included. (Contains 24 
references.) (LMI) 
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Education reformers are urging that all students meet 
new and more challenging expectations for learning. 
Teachers, schools, and districts are being called on to 
drastically change the ways they do their work. But 
does the education system— including the people who 
comprise it — have the ability to meet these new 
demands? 

This crucial question is being examined from a variety 
of angles by those involved with reform in this 
country. Many debates focus on resources such as 
money and adequate staffing levels. Others focus on 
professional development for teachers. However, 
these debates often fail to consider the many factors 
that interact to determine educational capacity. 

This issue of CPRE Policy Briefs argues that discus- 
sions of capacity should be broadened to include 
factors such as the relationships between individual, 
or teacher, capacity and the abilities of schools, and 
districts to accomplish standards-based, or systemic, 
reform. It provides a framework for thinking about 
capacity and suggests ways that systemic reform stra- 
tegies could help increase capacity. It also describes 
how two such strategies— professional development 
and state assessment— were used to enhance educa- 
tional capacity in states examined by CPRE. 

The brief reports findings of a three-year study of 
systemic reform conducted by CPRE researchers.* 
Researchers conducted case studies of 12 schools in 6 
. school districts reputed to be active in reform. The 

districts are located in three states taking somewhat 
^ different approaches to reform— California, Michigan, 



and Vermont. The brief also draws from research con- 
ducted by others looking at teacher and organizational 
capacity. 

Dimensions of Capacity 

Within the context of systemic reform, capacity is the 
ability of the education system to help all students 
meet more challenging standards. If tlie capacity of 
the education system— or any system— is insufficient 
for accomplishing a desired goal, capacity may be in- 
creased by improving performance of workers (e.g., 
individual teachers); by adding such resources as 
personnel, materials, or technology; by restructuring 
how work is organized;. and/or by restructuring how 
services are delivered. 



Jennifer O’Day is the associate director of the Pew Forum on 
Education Reform at Stanford University. Her research and 
analysis have focused primarily on systemic reform, educa- 
tional equity, and capacity-building strategies. Her current re- 
search interests include teacher and system learning, student 
assessment, and the education of linguistic minority students. 
Margaret E. Goertz is a professor in the Graduate School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania and a senior research 
fellow at CPRE. She has conducted extensive research on edu- 
cation reform, school finance, teacher testing, and state and 
federal programs for special needs students. 

Robert F. Floden is a professor of teacher education and edu- 
cational psychology at Michigan State University and co- 
director of the National Center for Research on Teacher Learn- 
ing. Active in the design and conduct of teacher education 
programs, he has written extensively on teaching and teacher 
education. 

♦Contract RR 91-172005, U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 
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Most capacity-building strategies 
in education today target indivi- 
dual teachers. Our findings and 
those of other researchers suggest 
that the traditional model of pro- 
fessional development that focuses 
primarily on expanding a teacher’s 
repertoire of well-defined class- 
room practice reflects a limited 
conception of the dimensions of 
teacher capacity. And it ignores 
the other, parts of the education 
system that directly impact a 
teacher’s ability to teach. A broader 
view, derived from our research, 
incorporates three themes. 



Teacher Capacity Is 
Multidimensional and 
Evolving 

Discussions of teacher capacity 
often focus on their procedural 
knowledge and skills. While many 
types of knowledge are vital to 
teachers’ roles, other areas of ca- 
pacity are important as well. We 
consider four main dimensions of 
teacher capacity here. 

Knowledge. Teachers need 
knowledge of subject matter, cur- 



riculum, students, and general and 
subject-specific pedagogy in order 
to help students learn (Carpenter 
etal., 1989; Shulman, 1986; Wil- 
son & Wineberg, 1988). New stu- 
dent standards call for learners to 
acquire deeper thinking and pro- 
blem-solving abilities. Recent 
studies show that to help students 
reach these new standards, teach- 
ers must have a deeper and more 
flexible knowledge base than is 
needed for basic skills approaches 
or than is developed in traditional 
preservice or inservice education 
programs (Ball & McDiarmid, 
1990; McDiarmid, Ball & Ander- 
son, 1989). 

Skills. While skills and knowl- 
edge interact and develop togeth- 
er, researchers have demonstrated 
a considerable gap between teach- 
ers’ beliefs about how they should 
be teaching to satisfy new reforms 
and their abilities to actually do so 
(e.g., EEPA, 1990). Educators in 
our study also noted this gap, 
whether it was in curriculum de- 
velopment (like developing open- 
ended problems in maAematics), 
instructional strategies (like ex- 



panding their repertoire of group- 
ing strategies), or assessment. 

Dispositions. Enacting reform 
also requires a disposition to meet 
new standards for student learning 
and to m necessary changes in 
practice (Katz & Raths, 1986; Na- 
tional Center for Research on 
Teacher Education, 1988). One 
important disposition involves 
teachers’ attitudes tow'ard subject 
matter. Attitudes toward students, 
expectations for student achieve- 
ment, and beliefs about sources of 
student success are also critical 
components of teacher disposi- 
tions, particularly in view of re- 
form goals of high performance 
for all students. But tlie disposi- 
tions most often mentioned as key 
in our interviews were teachers’ 
attitudes toward change and com- 
mitment to student learning. 

Views of Self. Studies suggest 
that the capacity to teach in dif- 
ferent ways is connected to views 
of self, to teachers’ beliefs about 
their role in classroom activity, 
and to the personas they adopt in 
the classroom (Floden, in prepara- 
tion). Also critical are teachers’ 
views of themselves as learners, 
including what, where, and how 
they will learn. 

These four dimensions of capacity 
are interdependent and interactive. 
For example, a strong commit- 
ment to improve student learning 
may lead teachers to seek out the 
new knowledge and skills they 
need, thus increasing their capa- 
city. Changes along one dimen- 
sion of capacity may produce un- 
expected changes in another. One 
teacher in our study illustrated 
this point vividly. While this teach- 
er had joined a workshop to de- 
velop her knowledge and skills 
about teaching writing, the experi- 
ence also had a dramatic impact 
on her view of herself as a writer 
and on her overall development as 
a professional. 



Methodology 

This brief is drawn from Studies of Education Reform: Systemic Re- 
form, by Margaret E. Goertz, Robert E. Floden, and Jennifer O’ Day. 
Work on this project was supported by the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement (OERI), U. S. Department of Education, and 
the Carnegie Foundation. The opinions expressed in this publication 
are those of the authors and are not necessarily shared by CPRE or its 
funding institutions. 

The study findings are based on case studies of 12 reforming schools 
located in six school districts with reputations as being active in educa- 
tion reform and in three states that are taking somewhat different 
approaches to standards-based reform— California, Michigan and Ver- 
mont. We conducted structured interviews in 1993-94 with state 
policymakers, teacher educators, and other providers of professional 
development, and district and school administrators in each of our 
study sites. We also interviewed five teachers in each of the twelve 
schools. These teachers also completed a content coverage/instruc- 
tional strategy questionnaire for the content areas that were the focus 
of the study— K-8 mathematics and language arts. 
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Teacher Capacity 
Interacts with 
Organizational Capacity 

An individual’s ability to accom- 
plish the goals set out by the new 
standards depends not only on 
personal capacity but also on the 
capabilities of his or her col- 
leagues. Among the factors influ- 
encing an individual teacher’s 
abilities to teach are the formal 
and informal networks to which 
they belong, and the teaching 
context— or culture— of a school. 
These dimensions of teacher capa- 
city, in turn, are interdependent 
with those of the department, 
school, and district. 

Communities of Practice. 

Teachers’ practice is shaped in 
part by the contexts in which they 
work and learn, including the 
communities formed by their rela- 
tionships with other professionals 
inside and outside the school. 
These professional communities 
may be institutionalized, as in 
California’s League of Middle 
Schools, or more fluid, as in 
groups that collaborate on short- 
term projects, like scoring assess- 
ments in Vermont (Darling-Ham- 
mond & McLaughlin, 1995). Some 
important communities of practice 
exist outside the school, or even 
outside the school system. Many 
teachers we spoke to, for exam- 
ple, cited inter-school, cross-dis- 
trict, or national subject matter 
networks as critical avenues for 
their development and support. 

Teacher Capacity and the 
School Context. Our data and 
those of other researchers suggest 
that it may be teachers’ immediate 
daily context — tlie school or .sub- 
unit of the school— that has the 
greatest influence on their capacity 
and practice. The vast majority of 
teachers in our study, for example, 
reported that they turn primarily 
to school colleagues for assistance 
and support. Several pointed out 
tliat the ability of individual teach- 




ers to use their knowledge and 
skills is affected by the receptivity 
and support of colleagues in the 
school. While some teachers 
spoke of support from a “critical 
mass” of colleagues, many others 
noted that a single inspirational 
and knowledgeable leader may be 
instrumental in eventually creating 
support for change. 

Dimensions of Organizational 
Capacity. Interdependence of 
organizational and individual ca- 
pacity implies that reform strate- 
gies should seek to build organi- 
zational capacity of schools and 
other educational organizations in 
addition to promoting professional 
development of individual teach- 
ers. Analysis of data from our re- 
forming schools suggests five 
dimensions of organizational ca- 
pacity. 

1. Vision and Leadership. Re- 
searchers since the 1970s have 
identified the school or depart- 
mental vision, or collective sense 
of purpose, as an important as- 
pect of successful and improving 
schools (Edmonds, 1979; Purkey 
& Smith, 1983; and McLaughlin, 
1993). The importance of the 
school mission— and of leadership 
in articulating and mobilizing sup- 
port for it— were recuiring themes 
in our study. The visions focused 
on curriculum and instruction, im- 
proved achievement for all stu- 
dents, and teacher responsibility 
for student learning. 

2. Collective Commitment and 
Cultural Norms. The most active- 
ly reforming schools in our 
sample displayed a sense of col- 
lective commitment and responsi- 
bility for students and a set of cul- 
tural norms that stressed on-going 
reflection and improvement. They 
were also developing and using 
specific tools and processes to help 
them evaluate progress toward the 
learning goals, with the intention 
that these processes would be- 
come institutionalized. 
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3. Knowledge or Access to 
Knowledge. Just as individual 
teachers need knowledge, the col- 
lection of teachers at the school or 
other educators in other units of 
the system need knowledge to im- 
plement a shared vision of reform. 
Where knowledge does not exist 
within tlie organization, it is im- 
portant for members to know 
where else to look for what they 
need. 

4. Organizational Structures and 
Management. Over the last dec- 
ade, reformers have given con- 
siderable attention to “school re- 
structuring” as a way to overcome 
barriers to educational improve- 
ment. But there is disagreement 
among researchers about how 
structural changes in schools ac- 
tually affect what happens in the 
classroom (Darling-Hammond, 
1996; Elmore, 1990; Mohrman & 
Lawler, 1996; Peterson, McCar- 
they, & Elmore, 1995; Szabo, 
forthcoming). Educators in our 
study did link organizational 
structure and reform, but they did 
not see structural changes, in and 
of themselves, as a goal. Instead, 
they felt that changes in structure 
should be explicitly linked to 
learning goals and any new struc- 
tures should be changed if they 
did not improve teaching and 
learning. 

5. Resources. Our interviewees 
saw time as the most essential 
resource. Because of fiscal con- 
straints, additional time usually 
derived from some form of 
restructuring rather than from 
additional monies. For example, 
some schools in our study used 
block scheduling and electives to 
create common planning periods 
for staff; some schools restruc- 
tured the school week to free one- 
half day a week for school-wide 
planning and professional devel- 
opment. Personnel was another 
key resource, especially in schools 
witli highly diverse student bodies 
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and large numbers of students 
with special needs. Teachers also 
expressed need for material re- 
sources, especially instructional 
materials that reflect emerging 
standards. For some of our 
schools, needs included basic ma- 
terials that many schools take for 
granted, as well as access to social 
and health services for students. 



Organizational Capacity 
Can Be Boosted By 
Outside ideas 

Schools need external input and 
assistance to move significantly 
beyond current practice. As 
McLaughlin (19‘’'3) points out, 
“Strong professio.ial communi- 
ties, by themselves, are not al- 
ways a good thing. Shared beliefs 
can support shared delusions 
about the merit or function of 
instructional orthodoxies or en- 
trenched routines (p. 95).” 

In each of our reforming sites, we 
found a rich infusion of ideas 
from outside the immediate or- 
ganizational context, ideas that 
provided inspiration, insights, and 
alternatives. In some cases, out- 
side ideas focused on process and 
structure or on generic philoso- 
phies about instruction, like the 
use of portfolios and performance- 
based assessment or the concept of 
teacher as coach. In other cases, 
imported ideas related directly to 
content and content-based instruc- 
tion-use of NCTM standards in 
mathematics, for example, or 
literature-based reading instruc- 
tion. 

In each site, an individual or 
group of individuals had served as 
a conduit for reform ideas, bring- 
ing them into the system and 
linking them to a specific context. 
In the most actively reforming or- 
ganizations, this support was on- 
going, systematic, and focused on 
improving student achievement. 
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Using the Reform 
Process to Build 
Capacity 

Proponents of systemic education 
reform have outlined several stra- 
tegies aimed at increasing student 
learning. Our research suggests 
that these strategies tliemselves 
may be important avenues for 
building teacher and organization 
capacity to achieve goals of 
standards-based reform. 

• Articulating a Reform Vision. 
Articulating and establishing a 
reform vision can provide a frame 
for creating and evaluating all 
aspects of the reform. As noted 
earlier, vision is a central compo- 
nent of organizational capacity. In 
addition, the very process of es- 
tablishing a common vision can 
itself be a capacity-building en- 
deavor for the public and for 
educators. 

• Providing Instructional Guid- 
ance. Providing state-level instru- 
ctional guidance— such as curricu- 
lum frameworks, instructional 
materials, professional develop- 
ment activities, or assessments 
linked to state standards— can 
promote capacity in two central 
ways. It can help teachers, 
schools, and districts construct 
curriculum, design instructional 
strategies, promote professional 
development, and evaluate pro- 
gress. And it may provide addi- 
tional opportunities for profes- 
sional learning, either through 
direct professional development 
activities or through such indirect 
activities as scoring state per- 
formance assessments. 

• Restructuring Governance and 
Organizational Structures. Giving 
teachers and schools discretion 
over decisions relevant to instruc- 
tion can enable them to organize 
in ways that increase their ability 
to serve student needs, achieve 
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standards, and provide personnel 
with opportunities for collabo- 
ration and learning. 

• Establishing Evaluation and 
Accountability Mechanisms. To 
the extent that accountability 
structures are consistent with re- 
form goals, they can focus atten- 
tion on attainment of goals and 
provide useful information on 
weaknesses that need to be ad- 
dressed. In addition, the very pro- 
cesses and mechanisms used for 
accountability can be designed to 
promote reflection and facilitate 
learning on the part of educational 
personnel. 

Of course, however any of these 
strategies is put into practice, it 
must always remain targeted at the 
goal of reform — improved student 
learning. Further, the strategies 
should foster learning not only for 
students, but also for individuals 
and organizations wliiiin and 
around the system. Examination 
of two forms of instructional gui- 
dance-state assessments and 
professional development— illus- 
trates these points. 



Using State Assessment 
to Enhance Capacity 

The experience of one California 
school shows how staff can use 
state assessments to increase ca- 
pacity at the building level. First, 
the school used the California 
Learning Assessment System 
(CLAS) as a guide for curriculum 
development. For example, when 
preparing to administer CLAS, 
mathematics instructors discov- 
ered the need to strengtlien in- 
struction in probability and 
statistics. 

Second, the school used CLAS to 
help develop pedagogical skills of 
its teachers. Because CLAS incor- 
porated open-ended mathematics 
problems, eighth-grade teachers 
received assistance in developing 



and using open-ended tasks for 
their students. Finally, the school 
used CLAS to help generate a 
results-orientation focused on stu- 
dent work. Teachers developed a 
school-based assessment process, 
modeled on CLAS, that allowed 
teachers to monitor student pro- 
gress, familiarized students with 
the format and content of CLAS, 
promoted discussion of standards, 
and provided concrete profes- 
sional development for perfor- 
mance-based assessment. 



Our study of assessment policies 
in three states shows how test de- 
sign and test use decisions can in- 
crease or limit their effectiveness 
in building this kind capacity.' 



Vermont. In Vermont, portfolio 
assessment was being used as an 
expression of the statewide vision 
of reform, putting results at the 
forefront of the reform effort, 
while leaving teachers and schools 
to decide how to get there. For the 
fourth- and eighth-grade teachers 
whose students were compiling 
portfolios, it was an opportunity 
to learn about expected outcomes 
in math and writing. Portfolios 
and related professional develop- 
ment activities seem to have 
served as a means of increasing 
teacher knowledge and engen- 
dering teacher support for the 
direction of reforms. In addition, 
use of portfolio assessment in 
teacher certification and program 
approval was expected to help 
new teachers gain knowledge and 
experience developing portfolios 
during their preservice training. 



On the other hand, some policies 
and practices surrounding the as- 
sessment have mitigated its effec- 
tiveness as a means for building 



'It should be noted that these examples 
reflect the situation in our sites in 
1993-94, the time of our data collec- 
tion. Conditions and policies may have 
changed since then. 





individual or organizational capa- 
city. Some of the teachers in- 
volved, for example, said they re- 
ceived little assistance in making 
links between assessment and in- 
struction, partly because portfolio 
assessment is new and reliability 
of scoring has been elusive. Prob- 
ably for the same reasons, teach- 
ers who scored portfolios appar- 
ently made little or no use of 
resulting information about their 
students’ performance. Teachers 
also complained that time required 
for scoring portfolios took away 
from work on instruction. The 
usefulness of portfolios in build- 
ing organizational capacity of 
schools was also hindered by tlie 
fact that they were required in 
only two grades. 

Michigan. State assessment in 
Michigan also expressed the state 
vision for reform. Indeed, with 
neither curriculum frameworks 
nor an articulated vision statement 
at the time of our study, the 
Michigan Education Assessment 
Program (MEAP) was the main 
vehicle for communicating goals 
in reading and mathematics, the 
two curricular areas we investi- 
gated in this state. While the 



objectives on which MEAP is 
based have long reflected a mean- 
ing-centered approach to reading 
and have also been revised to 
more closely reflect NCTM stan- 
dards in math, respondents in our 
study did not view these objec- 
tives either as a broad-based vi- 
sion statement or as a curriculum 
framework. 

Michigan has also instituted a 
number of policies with the poten- 
tial to strengthen the impact of the 
assessment on organizational ca- 
pacity. In curriculum develop- 
ment, the Essential Goals and 
Objectives are the basis for the 
state’s Model Core Curriculum 
Outcomes, which in turn are to 
serve as the basis for district core 
curriculum. 

In the area of school improve- 
ment, state law requires each 
school to develop school unprove- 
ment plans and write improve- 
ment goals focused on student 
outcomes. Because MEAP scores 
cover several core curriculum 
areas and must be publicly re- 
ported, schools have tended to use 
them to set some of their im- 
provement goals. Thus the state 
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assessment provides useful infor- 
mation to schools, assisting them 
in targeting areas for improve 
ment. One can view the assess- 
ment as contributing to school 
capacity by serving as a resource 
for school personnel. It has also 
been the focus of some staff de- 
velopment to familiarize teachers 
with the content of the revised 
goals and objectives. 

Yet the very nature of MEAP— 
which consists almost entirely of 
multiple choice questions— limits 
its usefulness as a tool for capa- 
city building. Thus, while the con- 
tent assessed by MEAP is consis- 
tent with NCTM standards, the 
assessment format is inadequate to 
fully reflect the standards or the 
approach to mathematics that 
underlies them. 

California. Though short-lived, 
CLAS helped build teacher capa- 
city. Its content and format guided 
teachers toward new ways of 
looking at content and it provided 
a new basis for thinking about 
instruction. But while some teach- 
ers had an opportunity to become 
familiar with CLAS and use it as 
a learning tool, the vast majority 
of school personnel were not so 
fortunate. Instead, an emphasis on 
secrecy to protect reliability, cou- 
pled with management errors, 
meant that most teachers and 
districts remained unfamiliar with 
the actual content or format of the 
assessment even up to the time it 
was administered. 

The public was even more in the 
dark. Opponents of the reform 
used this situation to rally vocal 
opposition, which the governor 
then used to kill the assessment. 
CLAS, even in its developmental 
stages, provided a potentially 
powerful tool for teaching the 
public and educators about con- 
crete goals of reforms and the 
type of learning and performance 
students are being asked to do. 
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Findings of Systemic Reform Study Reported 

Studies of Education Reform: Systemic Reform (July 1995) reports 
results of a three-year study conducted by the Consortium For Policy 
Research in Education and the National Center for Research on 
Teacher Learning. The study team reviewed the current literamre on 
systemic reform, commissioned four papers about the preparation and 
professional development of teachers, and conducted case studies of 
12 reforming schools in California, Michigan, and Vermont. Findings 
are documented in a three-volume technical report. 

Volume I: Findings and Conclusions summarizes the literature 
review and commissioned papers, the study methodology, and the 
education reform strategies and policies in the three study states. It 
identifies some common lessons for policymakers who take a 
standards-based approach to instructional improvement. (168 pp. 
$17.50) 

Volume II: Case Studies contains the 12 case smdies. It includes 
detailed information on state policies, and describes and analyzes 
reform efforts in the schools and districts smdied. (148 pp. $15.00) 

Volume III: Technical Appendix— Research Design and Method- 
ology contains a description of the smdy methodology and copies of 
the interview protocols and teacher surveys used in the data 
collection. (102 pp. $10.(X)) 

The three volume set is available at the reduced price of $35.00. 

To order make your check payable to CPRE and mail to: CPRE, Carriage 
House at the Eagleton Institute of Politics, 86 Clifton Avenue, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ 08901 . 



Failure of the California Depart- 
ment of Education to focus on this 
use of CLAS left both the assess- 
ment and the reforms vulnerable. 

One lesson from the experience of 
California and Vermont is that use 
of state assessment as an instru- 
ment of accountability may con- 
flict with its use as an instrument 
for teacher and system learning. 
Accountability requires a high 
degree of reliability. In Vermont, 
with its limited time and re- 
sources, this meant limited atten- 
tion to using the assessment to 
improve instmction. In California, 
it engendered a level of secrecy 
that ran counter to building either 
capacity or support among a 
broader spectrum of th'* public 
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or school personnel. But these 
shortcomings were not foregone 
conclusions. As our example of 
the California school shows, a 
consistent and strategic emphasis 
on capacity building could lead to 
alternative scenarios. 



Using Professional 
Development to Build 
Capacity 

For the most part, state- and 
district-sponsored staff develop- 
ment activities in our study sites, 
as in most places, were short- 
term, broad-based efforts to in- 
crease teachers’ awareness of 
reforms, their ability to administer 
or score assessments, or their ba- 
sic familiarity with new curricula. 



These awareness-level activities 
seemed to fall short of needed 
capacity building in two respects. 
First, they were generally too 
short and lacked the follow-up 
necessary to develop the deep 
content and pedagogical knowl- 
edge necessary to meet new in- 
structional goals. Second, they did 
not appear to be building an infra- 
structure to promote and sustain 
teacher learning and instructional 
improvement over the long term. 

However, we also found evidence 
of more multi-faceted and stra- 
tegic approaches to professional 
development. The most extensive 
of these were the state-sponsored 
Subject Matter Projects (SMPs) in 
California. Administered through 
the president’s office of the Uni- 
versity of California, these inde- 
pendent, teacher-led efforts have 
become a core element of that 
state’s reforms. At the heart of tlie 
SMPs are multi-week summer 
workshops focused on deepening 
teachers’ content knowledge, de- 
veloping pedagogical strategies 
linked to that content, and foster- 
ing professional habits of reflec- 
tion. They also provide follow-up 
support for teachers throughout 
the year. 

Our sites also evidenced strategies 
to strengthen the connection be- 
tween professional development 
of teachers and organizational de- 
velopment and school change. In 
California, for example, grade- 
level and other school networks 
encouraged teachers to participate 
in SMPs as part of school change 
efforts. In Michigan, Professional 
Development Schools (PDSs) 
brought university professors and 
school teachers together for on- 
going collaboration aimed at in- 
structional improvement and 
forged links to preservice teacher 
preparation.- 

Professional development strate- 
gies such as these have the po- 



tential to address long-term capa- 
city needs of the system with 
respect to standards-based reform. 
SMPs are examples of teacher 
professional development that 
build leadership and deep content 
knowledge, both through summer 
workshops and networks and 
through school-year staff develop- 
ment. School networks in Califor- 
nia and the PDS strategy in Mich- 
igan are examples of school-based 
efforts to link such staff develop- 
ment to improvement efforts at 
the school site and to preservice 
education. 

The question remains how the 
system can use knowledgeable 
teacher professionals or reform- 
minded schools to create an infra- 
structure that fosters long-term 
capacity building. One of the Cal- 
ifornia districts we studied devel- 
oped such a strategy, best seen in 
its elementary science program. 
The strategy was based on three 
types of professional develop- 
ment: awareness initiatives de- 
signed for broad dissemination as 
a catalyst for change; more in- 
tensive, on-going efforts focused 
on content and instructional stra- 
tegies in curriculum, assessment, 
and special problem areas; and 
leadership development efforts to 
foster the capacity of individuals 
to play leading roles in the other 
two initiatives. 

At the core of the strategy were 
two dozen teacher leaders, who 
for the past four to five years had 
attended multi-week summer insti- 
tutes focusing on content. During 
the school year, the core group 
shifted its emphasis to content- 
based pedagogy and conducted 
site-based development activities 
in all of the district’s elementary 
schools. In addition, the group 
met on a regular basis to discuss 
its work and to participate in other 
leadership development activities 
with science-rich institutions. The 
result is tliat these teacher leaders 
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formed the core for science edu- 
cation in their district. 

On a broader level, at least one 
teacher from every elementary 
school in the district took part in 
University of California-sponsored 
summer institutes and follow-up 
activities during the year. This 
group helped design and present 
three professional development 
days each year devoted to the new 
science framework and to instruc- 
tional materials. These teachers 
also led efforts to develop science 
curriculum in their schools. On 
the broadest level, all elementary 
teachers were participating in in- 
service programs focusing on sci- 
ence and providing awareness- 
level professional development 
geared toward motivating broad- 
based change. 

Considered as a whole, this stra- 
tegy incorporates individual, site- 
based, and cross-site approaches 
to build individual and collective 
knowledge. It fosters collabora- 
tion not only among educators but 
between teachers and practicing 
scientists. It extends resources by 
building on-going partnerships 
with science-related institutions. 
Finally, it responds to needs for 
capacity building at all levels of 
the system: the district builds a 
core of knowledgeable practition- 






ers in science who can assist in 
developing curriculum, materials, 
and staff; individual schools 
acquire at least one person with 
deep content knowledge to help 
implement science reforms; and 
individual teachers are offered a 
range of on-going professional 
development activities that 
recognize differing interests and 
levels of commitment. 

This district’s strategy is of course 
only one of many possible ap- 
proaches to linking teacher profes- 
sional development and systemic 
capacity building. But it provides 
insights into the possibilities when 
capacity building is the goal and 
there is leadership and ability to 
broker and facilitate learning op- 
portunities. 



Continuing Challenges 

As states, districts, and schools 
use elements of standards-based 
reform to enhance education capa- 
city, our research suggests that 
they will face several continuing 
challenges such as those described 
below. 



Placing Learning at the 
Center 

The most critical challenge is to 
place learning at the center of all 
reform efforts— not just improved 
learning for smdents, but also for 
the system as a whole and for 
those who work in it. For if the 
adults are not themselves learners, 
and if the system does not con- 
tinually assess and learn from 
practice, then there appears little 
hope of significantly improving 
opportunities for all our youth to 
achieve to the new standards. 

For this to happen, however, 
requires a fundamental change in 
orientation from traditional “top- 
down” mandates to one in which 



all work is designed and evaluated 
with an express goal of enhancing 
capacity to improve student 
learning. Organizations, such as 
universities, museums, profes- 
sional associations, and profes- 
sional development providers, can 
play a major role in accom- 
plishing this goal. But their 
impact on improved learning for 
all students will depend on what 
happens within the system itself. 
Our data suggest that what is 
needed is a coherent and strategic 
approach to capacity building, one 
that takes into account the needs 
and goals of the individual learn- 
er, school, and district, and state, 
not just for the immediate 
initiative, but for the long term. 
Only in this way can systemic 
reform’s promise of “top-down 
support for bottom up reform” be 
fully realized. 



Allocating Needed 
Resources 

Resources are obviously a critical 
aspect of organizational capacity. 
Implementing standards-based 
refoiTn under current fiscal con- 
straints will require creativity and 
thought similar to that observed in 
our study sites. 

A key target in addressing 
resource needs will be expanding 
available time to school person- 
nel-time for teachers to collab- 
orate in plamiing and assessing 
their instmction; time for teachers 
and administrators to participate 
in learning opportunities outside 
the school; and time for reforms 
to mature without falling prey to 
policymakers’ readiness to halt 
reform if student test scores do 
not rise immediately. As addi- 
tional or reallocated hinds become 
available, using them to provide 
time for professional development 
would seem a wise investment. 
Allowing schools and districts to 
reconfigure schedules to provide 
time for collaboration and learn- 



ing is possibly the most cost- 
effective means of providing at 
least some of the additional time 
required. 

Another critical way to extend 
resources and build long-term 
support for reforms is through 
partnerships with professional 
associations, mathematics and sci- 
ence centers, universities, and 
museums. Utilization of such re- 
sources and development of on- 
going partnerships can be effec- 
tive ways of extending material 
and intellectual resources avail- 
able for school reform and a 
means of developing the base of 
support needed to maintain reform 
direction over the long haul. 



Managing Multiple 
Influences 

Teachers may learn about educa- 
tion reform through a wide variety 
of experiences: involvement in 
subject-area workshops, networks 
and curriculum design; school re- 
stmeturing efforts; grade-level 
networks; national projects; scor- 
ing student essays or math port- 
folios; bilingual and multicultural 
education efforts; and district- 
sponsored workshops. 

While potentially beneficial to 
teachers, multiple professional 
development opportunities pose 
several challenges to schools and 
policymakers. First, when teach- 
ers are involved in many different 
activities, it is sometimes difficult 
to link them into a coherent whole 
in the classroom or at the school 
site. Second, on the district level, 
one school may be focused on 
science, another on early literacy, 
and another on mathematics. 
What is the effect when students 
move from one school to another 
or move on to the middle schools? 

California has tried to address 
these two potential problems by 
imbedding a consistent view of 



teaching and learning in all of its re- 
form efforts— frameworks, grade- 
level documents, and teacher and 
school networks. Teachers report 
that this consistent vision helps. 
However, our data suggest that a 
more proactive strategy, particu- 
larly at the district level, is 
required to overcome fragmen- 
tation inherent in the variety of 
opportunities and providers. Fi- 
nally, there is the challenge of 
quality control. How can the 
education community ensure that 
all these learning experiences are 
of high quality? 



Attending to Public 
Capacity 

Differing approaches to public 
involvement in and understanding 
of reforms can have a critical 
impact on success of the reform 
agenda. The demise of the CLAS 
assessment in California provides 
a vivid example of what can hap- 
pen if the public is left out of the 
reform equation. How the public 
is involved and to what end also 
seem important. Often in reform 
literature the need for public in- 
volvement is expressed simply in 
terms of garnering political and 
public support (i.e., getting “buy- 
in”) without attending to the sub- 
stantial public learning inherent in 
such an endeavor. Not only do 
school people need to increase 
their knowledge and skills and 
sometimes alter dispositions and 
self-perceptions; so must parents 
and the general public. This im- 
plies that as the school system’s 
orientation changes to one of fos- 
tering learning for all concerned, 
educators must take the same 
approach to the general public. 

Public forums of the sort or- 
ganized by Vermont educators, or 
the “visioning” committees estab- 
lished by one of our districts, may 
be one way of gaining input while 
educating the public about direc- 
hon and goals of reforms. Media 



may be another. However, 
according to the Public Agenda 
Foundation (Johnson & Immer- 
wahr, 1994), parents ultimately 
listen to their children’s teachers. 
This suggests that the brunt of 
public (or at least parent) learning 
may rest primarily with the 
school. Another form of capacity 
needed by teachers and schools, 
therefore, may be the ability to 
talk to and involve parents in im- 
provement efforts. 



Conclusion 

Capacity building is a critical 
element in education reform. Al- 
though state policy makers 
acknowledge this general point, 
policies are often too narrow, 
focusing on changes in individual 
teachers’ knowledge rather than 
working to enhance organizational 
capacity across a range of dimen- 
sions. Moreover, common prac- 
tices in professional development 
bring educators to understand that 
they are being encouraged to help 
their students become articulate, 
flexible problem solvers, but they 
may be unable to make the cor- 
responding changes in practice. 
Our study of reforming districts in 
three states identified a broader 
range of options that deserve 
consideration as policy options. 

As policymakers design policies 
to enhance the capacity of indi- 
vidual educators, they must pay 
attention to the multiple dimen- 
sions of teacher capacity and to 
the role of the school and other 
communities of practice in teacher 
learning and educational improve- 
ment. This brief has provided 
examples of how states, school 
districts and schools can make 
strategic use of policies like 
assessment and professional de- 
velopment to build the capacity of 
teachers and their schools. These 
examples provide insights into the 
alternatives available to policy- 



makers when capacity-building is 
the goal, and where there is 
leadership and ability to facilitate 
learning oppormnities. 
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